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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SCHOLASTIC 

PROFESSION. 



Gei^tlbhen, — The office we fill has lately received 
much attention. Many and various have been the 
opinions passed upon the teacher and his work, some 
calculated to encourage, others the reverse of compli- 
mentary. Unfortunately, there has ever existed, 
more or less, a prejudice against teachers, as a body, 
which has tended very .^materially to lessen our influ- 
ence and usefulness. 

To endeavour to traCe this feeling to its source ; to 
review the condition and locus standi of the educator in 
the past ; to inquire what is the position of the pro- 
fession at the present time ; and, looking forward to 
the future, to consider the changes that may be ex- 
pected, and how those changes may be made beneficial 
to the instructor, — ^is the object of this little volume. 
It may, and doubtless will, fall far short of what it 
should be ; but if it only has the effect of inducing the 
members of the profession to act in unison with each 
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other, for mutual benefit, it will help forward the 
chariot of progress, and accomplish the object I have 
in view. It is possible, some will consider parts of 
the book censorious : if so, it must be remembered, 
that it is intended for the perusal of teachers ; that 
we must know the full extent of an evil ere it can be 
rooted up ; and that to confess to errors is only to 
acknowledge the failings common to humanity ; besides 
which, as a teacher, I take to myself a full and equal 
share of blame for any faults that may exist in our 
present system. Nor must we forget, that " as is the 
teacher, so is the scholar;" and therefore any improve- 
ment effected as it regards ourselves, will be repro- 
duced a thousand-fold in those who listen to our 
instructions. 

Although the Schoolnuuter is addressed in these 
pages, they concern, in an equal degree, the SchooU 
mistress. The present form has been adopted only to 
prevent constant repetition. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Tours respectfully, 

W. C. CLARK. 
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THE PAST, 

" And seems it nothing in a father's eye 
That unimproved those many moments fly ? 
And is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment to feed his growing mind, 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declined ? " 

Eyeb since the fall of Adam, men have felt the 
necessity of increasing their store of information 
8B a means of promoting their own well-being and 
prosperity^ As the population of the world in- 
creased, the want of knowledge was felt to a greater 
extent, chiefly, no doubt, from its being observed 
that the better informed of the human race were, 
other things being equal, more prosperous than their 
fellow men who were less informed. Doubtless the 
minds of men were at first simply directed to the 
kind of kuowledge necessary for their own peculiar 
pursuits. The hunter studied the habits of the beasts 
of the chase; the shepherd attentively considered 
the best methods of managing his flock; and the 
tOler of the ground thought over the best mode of 
cultivating the soil, and made his tools as con- 
venient as his limited knowledge enabled him. 

The idea would early occur to men to teaeh their 
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children the results of their experience, and that of 
their fathers, to prevent their being obliged to travel 
over the same ground for themselves; and in some 
measure, as at present, to substitute instruction for 
experience. We need not to be reminded that the 
first teachers of youth were the parents ; and if we 
had no other clue, we could gather it from the fact 
of trades and crafts being formerly hereditary, show- 
ing beyond a doubt, that the parent was the sole 
instructor of the child. As civilization advanced, 
the necessary consequence, a division of labour, be- 
came necessary ; and then the parent found that he 
could not always, with due regard to his own and his 
child's interests, bring him up to his own occupation ; 
and as society advanced still more, and labour conse- 
quently became still more divided, parents found 
that they had not opportunity for instructing their 
c]iildren, and often that they could not themselves 
give them the kind of information they were likely 
to need ; hence it became necessary to perform that 
duty by proxy. Another cause helped to produce 
this result : men began, either from curiosity or a pure 
desire for knowledge, to extend their observations 
beyond the range of their several callings to more 
exalted objects. As a matter of course, those who had 
the most opportunities and leisure, combined with 
talent for research, outstripped their fellows in their 
acquirement of information ; and it naturally followed 
that when instructors for youth were sought, those 
whose learning and purity of life were the most 
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marked, and who excited the admiration of their 
neighbours, were considered the most fit to be ex- 
amples to, and instructors of, the youthful mind. 

It was, doubtless, owing to this feeliDg, that the min- 
isters of religion became the teachers of the young 
in secular as well as religious knowledge ; their supe- 
rior information and greater leisure fitting them for the 
office, and the esteem in which they were held causing 
the people to look upon them as the most proper 
persons. It may be remarked in passing, that the 
same causes contributed to instal them as physicians, 
in addition to their other duties. They retained 
instruction' in their hands exclusively, till compara- 
tively a recent date ; and even now no inconsiderable 
portion of the educators of our country is composed 
of those who minister to the spiritual wants of the 
adult population, or at least have done so at some 
time. 

But with regard to our own country, although 
learning has made great advances, yet in the middle 
ages, when the teaching of the Druids was looked 
back upon with horror, and the fact of many an 
English bishop being unable to write his name, was 
mentioned with a mixture of contempt and pity, 
even then, education was considered the exclusive 
right of a certain class, and any spread of it to the 
trading and labouring classes was looked upon with 
extreme suspicion, and even considered likely to 
disturb the peace and welface of the kingdom. It 
is true the young King Eeformer, Edward VI., and 
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his advisersi established many seminaries of learning, 
bat the studies were chiefly confined to the dead 
languages, and the benefits did not reach the mass of 
the community. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining information, partly from the increase of our 
commerce and partly from the constant improyements 
at home, the middle classes of society soon began to 
feel the absolute necessity of obtaining it, at whatever 
cost. Hence we find poor curates and scholars 
employed as tutors in the families of wealthy mer- 
chants, and, at times, instructing the children of less 
important members of the community ; but, though 
the service they rendered was great, too often they 
received but the smallest remuneration for their 
pains — sometimes not sufficient to provide the hardest 
fare. 

It possibly never occurred to the reader to consider 
the profession of schoolmaster — one of very recent 
origin, at least in England. Let not my meaning be 
mistaken — I mean the profession of schoolmaster as a 
separate and distinct profession — not combined with 
the clerical. Looking back, say one hundred and fifty 
years, we find the lower classes not educated at all — 
one able to read and write being the exception, 
not the rule, and the majority of the middle classes 
nearly as bad. 

It was at this period, when there existed nothing 
between the grammar schools, where little beside 
Latin and Greek were taught, and the dame school, 
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where the alphabet was nearly all that was expected, 
that the schoolmaster, as such, came into existence. It 
must be remembered that the grammar schools were 
taught, by clergymen exclusively , and those, too, who 
held the cure of souls at the same time. They ex- 
pected to be addressed as clergymen, and owed their 
position in society to the offices they held in the 
church. The cost of training at these schools was so 
great (notwithstanding that many of them were en- 
dowed as charities), and the admissions so restricted, 
that it was only the higher and richer portion of the 
middle classes who could avail themselves of the 
advantages they offered. As the want of education, 
such as would prepare for the efficient discharge of 
the duties devolving on those engaged in commerce, 
was felt more acutely each year, and, as demand 
is sure to create supply, there appeared (not at once, 
but in the course of a few years) a class of persons 
who may be considered as the originators of the 
scholastic profession. These opened schools to meet 
the wants of the times, when the expense of the 
higher schools was avoided, and yet sufficient was 
taught to satisfy the demands of those who supported 
them. 

This addition to the means of education was, without 
doubt, highly beneficial to the public, though the 
ultimate result was not so favourable to the instructor 
himself. In the end, the teacher was ill-paid — the 
slave of those who employed him, and, worse than all 
(though I hesitate to write the words), hated and 
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de$piged. However unpalatable tbia fact may be, a 
tbougbt of tbe many sketcbes of tbe Bcboolmaater by 
our public writers, as well as otber circumstances, 
will not fail to convince the reader that it is a &ct. 

If proofs be required, two can be selected from the 
many. Dr. Johnson himself, once a teacher, says, 
when speaking of a miserable boy, '' That hoy looks 
like the eon of a eehoohnasfer, whieh is one of the tooret 
eonditions of childhood. Such a hoy has no father^ or 
worse than none ; he never can reflect on his parent^ 
hut the reflection hrings to his mind some idea of pain 
inflicted or of sorrow suffered^ The doctor evidently 
did not refer to the master of any particular school, 
but took the whole as a class, and, in effect, calls them 
barbarous and cruel, and, therefore, to be hated. The 
second sketch of the schoolmaster I will point to is 
that of Mr. Squeers, than which nothing can be more 
despicable. I have chosen these two instances to 
prove the fact stated, because the first has none of 
that bitterness which often characterises attacks upon 
the teacher, and the second is bitterness exhausted. 
For this state of feeling (which happily is not so 
strong now, though there is enough of it to be very 
unpleasant at times) there must be some cause, for 
even Sir Walter Scott, in sympathising with the 
teacher, incautiously calls him the tyrant of childhood^ 
showing that even there the idea of the schoolmaster 
was not exalted. He says, " Most persons must have 
witnessed with delight the joyous burst which attends 
the dismissing of a village school. But there is one 
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individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
moment of dismission, whose feelings are not so 
obvious to the eye of the spectator, nor so apt to 
receive his sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, 
who, stunned with the hum and suffocated with the 
closeness of his schoolroom, has spent the whole day, 
himself against a host, in controlling petulance, excit- 
ing indifference to action, striving to enlighten stupi« 
dity, and labouring to soften obstinacy ; and whose 
very powers of intellect have been confounded by 
hearing the same dull lesson repeated a hundred times 
by rote, and only varied by the various blunders of 
the reciters. If to these mental distresses are added 
a delicate frame of body, and a mind ambitious of 
some higher distinction than that of being the tyrant 
of childhood^ the reader may have some slight con* 
ception of the relief which a solitary walk in the 
cool of a fine summer's evening affords to the head 
which has ached and the nerves which have been 
shattered for so many hours in plying the irksome 
task of public instruction.-' We might well refrain 
from noticing any attack which proceeded from ill- 
feeling, but when friends likewise take up the un- 
favourable report, it behoves us to ask, and that 
seriously, what is the cause. 

It is evident the grammar schools were not con- 
ducted in a manner calculated to promote good feeling 
between master and pupil. The art of governing 
mildly, and, at the same time, with firmness, was 
not then understood, and, consequently, the master 
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governed solely bj brute force and superior strength. 
It is only natural to persons thus governed most 
cordially to hate the ruling power, and to do all they 
can to thwart the purposes of, and give annoyance to, 
those whom they consider, and that with some colour 
of justice, to be less of friends than foes. 

It was but natural that the new race of school- 
masters should copy, in this respect, from their pre- 
decessors; and had the evil ended there, it would 
have been well for us, who sustain the office of in- 
structor in the present day ; but, as is well known, 
the pay of the teacher was not increased by the 
demand for his services, no doubt because that de> 
partment of labour was from the first overstocked ; and 
the cause of this was, that all who had failed in any 
other calling, rushed to teaching, as offering, as they 
thought, an easy support; and thus it speedily be- 
came a refugeTor the outcasts of all professions. As 
time advanced the matter was by no means improved, 
for whereas at first the teachers were unsuccessful 
scholars and clergymen, at a later period the office 
was filled by those who had not a shadow of a claim 
to be considered as educated persons, and the 
blunders and disappointment which of necessity 
followed from such persons filling responsible 
positions, for which they were by no means fit, 
plunged the whole profession into disrepute. Of 
course it will be obvious to every teacher that all 
were not like this. There were then, as now, well 
educated, talented men, who strove to do their duty 
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to the utmost to those who employed them ; and 
many an earnest conscientious schoolmaster of that 
period will receive his reward at the last day, although 
we have no record of his efforts and sacrifices. But 
as it is natural to men to spread an evil sooner than 
a good report, the worst cases of the indolence, ignor- 
ance, and cruelty of the schoolmaster were dragged 
into notice; until our calling sunk almost into a 
proverb and by-word. The public could not be 
surprised that the miserable pittance offered failed to 
induce the more respectable and talented members 
of the community to enter the ranks of the educator ; 
and yet they might very justly find fault with the utter 
worthlessness of some of the so-called instruction. 
Hence the schoolmaster has often been the butt of 
the public writer ; and though a few have with justice 
and consideration helped and encouraged him, they 
have been but exceptions. To this may be attributed 
the equivocal position occupied by the profession, and 
the evils against which we have to struggle, viz., the 
poor recompense for our labour, the want of a social 
status for instructors as a profession ; and still, more, 
the lack of sympathy and good feeling from those we 
seek to benefit. 

It is only an instance of how firm a hold prejudices 
take of the public mind, that although the defects 
we have noticed have in a great measure been re- 
moved, we still suffer all the inconvenience and 
annoyance (or at least most of it) produced by our 
predecessors of many years since. 
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Towards the close of the last century education 
made great advances, and there was a general feeling 
that its benefits should be extended. This desire 
proved, as before stated, that there were many able 
and conscientious schoolmasters who really conferred 
benefit on their pupils by their teaehing ; and that 
however the satirist may sneer at the private 
schoolmaster of the last century especially, he did 
good service on the whole, notwithstanding the defects 
of many of his class. 

The desire was strong that education should be 
extended, and that too to the poorer classes. Perhaps 
the higher classes began to see that severe laws did 
not keep down brutality and crime ; and they began 
to think that it would be well to try the effect of 
light on the mind. Any individual who reads, or can 
recollect England as it was sixty years since, will not, 
on reflection, be disposed to deny that the school- 
master has done his share towards the improved state 
of things; indeed, as regards the education of the 
masses, it is doubtful if we went back to the former 
state of things, whether our numerous inventions 
would be of half their present value. 

The project for educating the poor met with much 
opposition from those who sincerely, without doubt, 
looked upon such a scheme as one likely to produce 
results the opposite of good. It was thought that as 
soon as the poor became better informed, they would 
refuse to perform the duties of their respective sta- 
tions, it evidently being the prevailing notion that an 
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increase of knowledge would have the same enervat- 
ing influence that an increase of wealth often has. 

It does not appear to have occurred to these objec- 
tors that the result would be an improved perform- 
ance of duties, as well as a more conscientious dis- 
charge of them. Still this opposition, as is often the 
case, was far from being useless, even to the object u\ 
view ; for it compelled the promoters of the scheme 
to take their steps warily, and, doubtless, prevented 
many an error which would have sadly injured its 
prospects. 

The expense was a great obstacle, and the most 
anxious consideration of the friends of education was 
given to the removal of this barrier, which threatened 
to neutralize all their efforts, Many excellent plans 
were proposed, but the person who appears to have 
first carried them into practice, was Mr. Joseph Lan- 
caster. To the untiring efforts of this humble but 
worthy man, the laboiiring classes owe much of their 
present respectable position. 

The preface of the Manual of the British and 
Foreign School Society contains the following record 
of his services : — " In the year 1798, Joseph Lancaster, 
a private individual possessed of considerable talents 
for the instruction of children, perceiving that great 
numbers of the poorer classes were deprived of this 
blessing, owing to the expense attendant on the 
common methods of teaching, began to devise econo- 
mical plans, which in the course of years he so far 
perfected as to show that one master might teach a 
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school of several hundred children, and that while the 
progress of ^be pupils in learning was much more 
rapid on this than on the old method, the annual 
expense for each child was greatly diminished. 

The late Duke of Bedford and Lord Somerville 
were among the first visitors to the school which 
Lancaster had founded, and at an earlj period became 
the friends and patrons of the system. In the year 
1805, Oeorge III., ever attentive to the best interests 
of his people, favoured Joseph Lancaster with an 
interview ; and having fiilly informed^ himself of the 
nature of the plan, immediately perceived its vast 
utility and importance, its suitableness to the whole 
mass of the poor population of the country, and its 
salutary tendency in regard to morality and religion. 

It was on this occasion, when expressing his most 
decided approbation of the measure, that he uttered 
these words which posterity will long remember — " It 
is my wish that every poor child in my kingdom may 
be taught to read the Bible." 

In the year 1808, in consequence of Mr. Lancaster 
being involved in pecuniary embarrassments, arising 
from the rapid extension of his plans of teaching, it 
was deemed advisable to place his affairs in the handa 
of trustees, and to form a voluntary society to carry 
on the work he had commenced. This was accord* 
ingly done, under the title of " The Society for promot- 
ing the Eoyal British or Lancasterian System for the 
Education of the Poor." At a meeting held at Tree- 
masons' Tavern on the 10th of November, 1813, under 
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the presidency of His late Eoyal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, it was agreed, that in order more fully to set 
forth its ohject and character, the institution should 
be designated *' The Institution for promoting the 
British System for the Education of the Labouring 
and Manufacturing Classes of Society of every Reli- 
gious PersuaBion." 

This long and somewhat cumbrous title was ex- 
changed the following year for the simple and more 
comprehensive designation of *<The Bntish and 
Foreign School Society;" under which title it has 
ever since pursued its course. 

The economical plans referred to, consisted mainly 
of the monitorial system ; and although this has in a 
great measure given way to the better method of 
pupil and assistant teachers, it is by no means to be 
despised. 27ien there was not the same facility for 
obtaining funds as at present, and it was absolutely 
necessary to devise methods which should be veri/ 
ineocpensive^ so that the monitorial system must be 
looked upon by every advocate for educating the 
masses, with the greatest respect. It was the pioneer 
which pointed out and prepared the way for the 
present state of things. It was admirably adapted 
to the time in which it was introduced, and could 
only be given up when a more excellent way had been 
found, which way could not have been found but for 
the great additions to the funds placed at the disposal 
of the educator. Even now, it is used to a great 
^extent connected with pupil teachers, and also alone, 
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where conscieutious scruples or other circumstances 
prevent the introduction of G-overnment apprentices. 
I am aware that it will be objected that the pupil 
teacher is but a monitor ; true, but my remarks refer 
to the unpaid monitorial system, which would have 
been introduced into private schools but for 
tlie prejudice existing amongst parents against it. 
I stay not to discuss whether that prejudice be well 
founded or not ; it is enough that parents who pay 
for their children at private schools, expect, and have 
a right to expect, that there should be teachers of 
ability and experience to instruct them; and those 
who adopt the cheaper method of the British or 
National schools, have generally become used to the 
peculiar features of the system, and are satisfied 
with it. 

As might have been expected, the advocates of 
education were composed of members of different 
sections of the Christian church, and as such, each 
party had, of course, a desire that their own peculiar 
creed should be taught in the schools they supported. 
Hence, we find many societies in existence, each 
endeavouring to further the same great work, and 
only separated because the members feel that those 
who are agreed can work best together. We have 
the British and Poreign School Society before referred 
to, which is composed of those who agree to lose 
sight of their minor difierences, and simply to teach 
Holy Bible without reference to any peculiar 
^ or sectarian doctrines ; and though, as might 
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be expected, there has been now and then a little 
difference among its supporters, it has held on its 
way prosperously, conferring benefits both on teachers 
and taught which cannot be calculated. In company 
with this noble society is its not less nohle sister 
"The National Society." Here the creed of the 
established church is taught, and the teachers of the 
schools are members of that body. It would be 
difficult to say which of these societies can lay claim 
to the greater amount of good done, and perhaps such 
a question would not be productive of good were it 
brought forward; we know that both have proved 
of immense advantage, and have each, in their 
own department, all they can do and ofttimes 
more. 

Nor is the list by any means complete; among 
others, we have " The Home and Colonial," devoting 
its energies to infant schools, that even the very 
youngest of the lambs our Saviour has bidden us 
feed may be cared for ; and, later in the field, we have 
the "Voluntary School Association," and the "Con- 
gregational Board of Education," societies coming 
into existence at the time of the Government scheme 
being introduced, and composed of those who wera 
opposed, from conscientious scruples, to schools being 
thus aided, but not the less entitled to our esteem and 
gratitude on account of any peculiar plans they may 
think proper to adopt. The fact is, that these minor 
differences help forward the object all have in view, 
inasmuch as each party or society is stimulated by 
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the efforts of its Deighbour, and in this waij there 
arises a healthy emulation, which accomplishes far 
more than could be achieved bj a single society, 
ho never gigantic. 

It would, however, have been of little use to estab- 
lish schools and assist tbeui with money, unless fit 
and proper persons were placed in them as teachers, 
and hence the efforts of the societies named have been 
directed to the training of teachers and preparing 
them for their work of usefulness, Tliis was abso- 
lutely necesBary, not only because it was difficult to 
obtain persona properly educated, but the varioaa 
systems having each some peculiarity, it was neces- 
sary to be taught that system, even if otherwise 
qualiGcd. This course of training has done more for 
the teacher than any pecuniary aid that could have 
been offered. It served at once to raise the position 
of the inetractor, aud slowly, hut surely, induced a 
better class of individuals to enter the profession. 
We can form some idea of the estimation in which 
the office wat held, when we read that even Joseph 
LancaBter is said to have stated that an automaton 
might be a ichoolmaetor. If Mr. Lancaster did 
express himself thus, it can only be regarded as one 
of those errors into which the wisest and best men 
fall, and surely be must have quickly seen it necessary 
to change hia opinion on this point. The standard 
for adroissiou to the Normal Schools has gradually 
^pca raised, until it has bad the effect of excluding 
'e who imagined that they could with a very small 
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atock of knowledge, and still less wisdom, fill the office 
of schoolmaster, and make it an easy life. These 
societies quickly made their influence felt in many 
ways. The flrst effect was to close the dame schools, 
which added so little to the intelligence of the com- 
munity, and very shortly the success attending the 
new schools for the poor, acted as an impetus to the 
better class of private schools, and induced the pro* 
prietors to seek to improve their method and add to 
the efficiency of their teaching. 

Nor were the higher class of endowed schools 
exempt from the influence thus brought to bear on 
the teacher, and many an institution which had 
become almost dormant, revived to infuse fresh light 
and vigour into the youthful mind. The great and 
good Dr. Arnold shone conspicuously amongst those 
who sought to improve the state of education, and by 
his exertions and example contributed not a little to 
mark out a new era in the history of the teacher. 
Instruction in all classes of schools may be said to 
have been constantly improving ever since under that 
most vigilant of inspectors — public opinion, till about 
twenty years since it received a fresh impetus 
from Government grants to aid lower class schools 
and better the condition of the teachers. The 
main feature was the introduction of pupil teachers, 
or Government apprentices, to act as assistant 
teachers. 

By the aid thus given, managers of schools were 
enabled to employ these youths in place of the 

c 2 
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monitors, whose services were wholly gratuitous. 
Another most important feature was the establish- 
ment of examinations, bj which the intellectual stand- 
ing of the masters and mistresses could be determined, 
and according to their respective merits they were to 
have been rewarded. It is, however, to be feared that 
the schoolmaster has not received so much benefit, in 
a pecuniary shape, as it was intended he should ; too 
often the Gl-overnment aid has caused the school 
managers to relax their efforts, and where this has 
been the case, the reward of the teacher's merit has 
gone to eke out a bare subsistence instead of being, 
as it should, the fruit of extra exertion. Glancing 
over the columns of the ONmes to-day, I noticed an 
advertisement for a master for a national school, for 
a town in the mining districts, salary dg45, besides the 
Government grcmt. It is to be regretted that this 
cannot be considered an isolated case ; every teacher 
knows there are abundance of such, and that they 
tend not only to diminish the respectability of the 
office of schoolmaster, but also act as a considerable 
check to education itself, either by encouraging those 
who, knowing themselves to be incompetent for the 
office, will labour for a mere trifle, or by introducing 
men who will leave it directly anything more favour- 
able offers, and therefore cannot be expected to 
devote their whole energies to the sphere in which 
they are engaged ; and can it be expected that any 
well-educated, intelligent man would devote his 
energies, both mental and physical, for half the pay 
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that would be offered to a skilled artizan or an 
office clerk P 

Limiting our view to ten or twelve years since, 
we find that progress, and great progress, had been 
made towards a better education for English men and 
women, and also towards improving the position of 
instructors, notwithstanding all drawbacks. 

The teaching of the grammar schools of the higher 
classes had become more adapted to the wants of the 
age, and their support was amply provided for by 
large sums of money bequeathed for the purpose. 
The master of the British or !N^ational school had 
been aided by grants from the public purse to com- 
plete his own education, and to obtain all the 
requisites as to furniture, &c., for his school-room, 
and still more, a way had been pointed out for him to 
obtain an addition to his income by his intellectual 
efforts, and which addition it was never intended 
should be made a part of his stipulated income, but to 
act as an incentive to extra exertion. Amid all this 
improvement there was a large portion of the profes- 
sion, in fact so large as to equal in number the two 
classes already referred to, for whom as yet nothing 
had been done ; I mean the race of private teachers 
educating for the most part the children of the middle 
classes. 

These teachers were supported entirely by the fees 
received from the friends of their pupils : they could 
not fall back on any legacies, and it was not to be 
expected that the Government should undertake to 
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AnxiiKM that the credtt of the prafeanon dioidd bo 

•nstuaed,and that the teacher should be looked iqiOB 
with the reaped absolutely necesaaiy for the proper 
and efficient discharge of bis dutiee, thej estaldialied 
the BotbI College of Preceptora. The prospectua 
aaya, " 'J'he objects of the College of Preceptors are — 
firet, to gire a higher tooe and character to the edu- 
cation of the whole coroDiunity ; second, toefect this 
by raiting the general standard of attainments 
required in the educator; third, to make a proTisioa 
for tbe families of deceased, aged, and poor members. 
It was established in 1846 for tbe purpose of promot- 
ing sound learning and advancing the ioteresta of 
education, more especially among tbe middle clasBes. 
It received its Eoyal Charter of Incorporation 
in 1848. 

"The College of Preceptors would urge on the pr<v 
fesBJOu the necessity of combined action in promoting 
the cau«e of education, and ia raising the character 
and status of the educator. 

"Let none but qualified iiietructors teach, and let the 
result of their labour be tested by examination. To 
eflbct thest' great objects, two plana of examination 
been establislied and have been working simultar 
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" 1st. — That of teachers, to ascertain their fitness for 
the all-important duties they undertake. 

''2ud. — That of pupils, to test their progress, and to 
afford the teacher an opportunity of comparing results 
and of evidencing to the public the success of his 
educational system and efforts." 

It is much to be deplored that this most excellent 
and useful institution has not received the support it 
has so well deserved from the profession. Instead of 
being liberally supported, the best accounts state that 
it has by no means met with the encouragement it 
had a right to expect. 

We are all apt more or less to esteem men and so- 
cieties by their success rather than their actual merits ; 
but none of us need to be reminded that the best men 
are not always the most successful, nor are the most 
useful societies always the most prosperous. Not- 
withstanding indifference and opposition, and that too 
often from the very persons it was intended to bene- 
fit, the college has firmly held on its way, never for 
an instant losing sight of the noble objects it has in 
view, and which it will most certainly ultimately 
accomplish. 

In concluding this review of the past, it only re- 
mains to consider the teacher and teaching of past 
times, and then the impressions left on the public 
mind. 

It cannot fail to strike even a disinterested observer, 
that the difficulties in the way of the educator have 
been immense, so great in fact, that the wonder is 
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that progress has been made at all. "Not only have its 
beneficial results been disputed, but the want of 
proper material, and of a tried and approved system, 
has done much to retard the efforts that have been 
put forth. The common prejudice against all innova* 
tion, and more than all, the reluctance to make the 
necessary outlay, have been, if possible, still greater 
impediments. Yet, notwithstanding, education has 
progressed with the most extraordinary speed, and I 
fancy no person would, in looking back, say that it is 
not to be attributed to the perseverance and energy 
of the teacher. It is true he does not make a great 
stir. His work does not show for some time, but the 
progress is not the less certain because it is slow, 
nor is it less effective because its steps are silent ones. 
The coldness shown has only had the effect of turning 
his thoughts more especially to his own duties, and 
the scantiness of his remuneration has not deterred 
him, in the majority of cases, from doing his work 
faithfully and well. 

It is impossible to leave out the teacher in the 
procession of progress, and, day by day, he is gaining 
a more important place in that procession. One thing 
is certain : much has been lost by the want of union 
and foresight. The schoolmaster is by no means 
gregarious. The old adage, that " birds of a feather 
will flock together," here utterly fails. In all other 
trades and professions, there exist unions to care for 
mutual interests, and such unions always have existed ; 
until recently, such a thing as a Teachers' Asso- 
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ciation was never heard of. Not because the members 
of the profession were not numerous enough; not 
because they had not the necessary intelligence to 
guide their own affairs ; but because each only 
looked to his own interests, and forgot the great 
truth, however homely and old, that " union is 
strength." 

There is, as every one knows, great competition 
among educators, but this should only have bound 
the members of it more closely together. It is pretty 
certain that competition has induced many of the un- 
qualified to push themselves forward, and that this 
has caused much of the want of soundness, which 
cannot be disputed in the teaching of the past. 

A closer bond of union, a comparing of experience, 
of successes or failures, would have prevented much 
of this, and have saved much trouble at present. 

It would be in vain to deny that at the present time 
the schoolmaster is looked upon with a curious mix- 
ture of suspicion and mistrust. Men do not forget 
their own, or their fathers' prejudices. Many see in the 
schoolmaster the tyrant of childhood still, and if they 
have not experienced it themselves, they yet believe 
it to be true. The improved position of the educa- 
tor compels the world to show him respect, but can 
any teacher read such a record of indignities as 
were offered to the late schoolmaster of !N'ewgate, 
without feeling that much remains to be done ? We 
must not consent to be judged by the past, to bear 
the blame for the misdoings of those who went 
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before us. This half suspicious feeling must be 
swept away by our united efforts in the tide of our 
success, and while the master of the higher school 
can rejoice in his settled clerical position, and the 
master of the British or Nationid school can also 
rejoice in his visible improvement under the Govern- 
ment arrangements, let the vast body of private teachers 
follow in the steps of those who have established 
the College of Preceptors ; and when this is the case^ 
teachers' societies and meetings will be presided over 
by one of their own body, and not be pauperised, as it 
were, by letting it go forth to the world that they 
cannot manage their own affairs and maintain their 
own societies. The past has indeed been full of 
changes and difficulties, and I have only been able 
to give a very brief sketch of these, but let us look 
to the present and consider how we stand, and what 
there is for us to do, that we may do it with all our 
might, as it becomes Englishmen and Christians. 



THE PEESENT. 

" Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connexion." 

The present being a time of unusual excitement 
respecting education, it is to be regarded with much 
anxiety, as well as hope ; because though persons may 
be actuated by the best motives, the excitement is 
often productive of evil rather than good. Specula- 
tions bordering on the wild and visionary then flourish, 
and too often the most absurd gains the greatest share 
of attention. Not that I am referring to any pro- 
ject now entertained by the promoters of learning: 
far from it, I simply throw out the hint as a caution 
against extremes which have frequently frustrated 
the exertions of the wise and good. As a nation we 
are generally cautious, and it is therefore to be hoped, 
and I may say expected, that the wisdom and pru- 
dence of those who take the lead in pur educational 
matters will, while they take advantage of the 
evident willingness of all to help in this great work, 
restrain those who with less prudence and experience 
might be disposed to introduce measures which would 
only be productive of failure; discouraging for the 
present, and leaving obstacles that may consider- 
ably hinder at a future day. For instance, notb'" 
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more likely than that, in the general euthuaiasm, some 
particular kind of school, which happened to have 
caught the popular fancy for the time, eliould be 
Bubetituted for all the different syatema now exist- 
ing 1 and yet nothing could be more oppoaed to real 
progresB. So loug as there exiet different classes of 
HRciety, HO long must different systems and modes 
of touching exist. The law of demand and supply, 
vrhich always regulates itself, has obliged the higher 
bcIiooIr to adapt their teaching to the daaa of youths 
who frequent them, and who need to be prepared for 
the upper ranks of society, and the peculiar duties 
likely to devolve upon them. 

In the aame way as the middle classes of our 
country are made up of almost numberless degrees of 
mnk, BO there abound schools almost without number, 
to whioh the teaching is adapted to the prospects of 
the pupils they receive ; and last, though by no means 
least, the British and National schools are admirably 
adapted by their cheapness and their number to the 
wants of the poorer classes, who are not slow to avail 
themselToa of the advantages they offer. To endea- 
vour to place all these under one system, would be an 
oztrcitno to be deplored, as likely to produce the worst 
results. 

Another error not unlikely to appear is, the exalta- 
tion of particular subjects to the exclusion of othera 
that may be quite as useful in their particular sphere. 
We have noticed how in some of the grammar schools 
sad languages were cultivated to the neglect of 
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the most necessary parts of an English education; and, 
recently, we have met with those who would sweep 
away all the relics of the ancients, and have nothing 
but the plainest course of instruction. We must 
beware of having pet projects, for the sake of which 
we sacrifice important principles. There are number- 
less interests to be considered ; and each schoolmaster 
must look not only on his own little circle, but think 
and act for the common good, assured that he cannot 
benefit others without benefiting himself. 

There is additional need for being circumspect from 
the fact that the past is acting on the present in a 
manner that cannot and must not be overlooked. The 
teacher is looked upon with interest ; he has wiped 
away some part of the obloquy which formerly attached 
to his name, during the reign of the flogging system ; 
and his advice and opinion are now looked upon with 
some deference; but, at the same time, there lurks 
enough of the old feeling to make us sure that every 
error will be quickly discovered and dragged to light. 
If any teacher doubt the existence of this feeling in 
certain circles, let him address a letter to the leading 
papers suggesting any improvement, and he will 
quickly find that there will be some found to impute 
to him the worst and most mercenary motives. In 
fact, so much of prejudice still exists, that it would 
create no surprise in my mind to see the most oppres- 
sive regulations with respect to the teacher carried 
into effect, with few, very few, to oppose, except 
teachers themselves, who might then oppose in vain ; 
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hence the neceHsity for present and immediate action. 
Every upright teacher, conscious of the proper dis- 
charge of his duty, must rejoice that means are being 
adopted to test the efficiency of hia work, and, by dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad teaching, to force 
something like order and system on the whole of the 
profession. There ia another cause for congratulation 
in the teats now applied — the earnest teacher will 
be able to measure hia own success, and direct hia 
efforts for the future accordingly. First in order 
comes the Boyal College of Preceptors, the members 
of which were the first to prepare and carry out a 
plan for the examination of pupils of middle class 
schools, and the granting of certificates of different 
degrees, intended to act as a stimulus to the exertions 
of both teachers and pupils. 

These certificates are admirably classed with a view 
to real usefulness. Being of several kinds, they are 
fitted to act on, and apply to, the immense variety of 
schools connected with the middle dasses, where the 
variety is so great, and the prospects of the pupils so 
various, that it appears almost impossible to bring a 
very large proportion of the whole to one test. 

First in order there is the " Commercial Test," which 
comprises but few elementary subjects, such as the 
youth »'ho simply needs what ia called a plain English 
education must acquire. Next in order comes the 
third cliise certificate, taking, with the subjects before 
nnmed, Latin, Algebra, and Practical Geometry, in- 
\ for those who ascend a little higher in the 
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scale. Next is the second class, which offers fair 
scope to the elder pupils of our best schools, and, as 
the range of subjects is pretty large, for boys espe- 
cially, no one can affirm that there is not room for the 
display of superior talent and acquirements. This 
class includes Latin and Ghreek, Erench, Algebra, 
Euclid, Elementary Art, and some branch of Physical 
Science ; while to extend the field for distinction, /irst 
class certificates ar^ granted for an advanced know- 
ledge of the subjects included in the second class, 
or, under certain restrictions, for any one of them. 
Pupils may be examined either at the College-rooms, 
in London, or by examiners sent from the College. 
It is certainly most remarkable that advantages such 
as these do not induce members of the profession to 
support so worthy an institution, and can only be 
accounted for by admitting, as a fact, that teachers 
have not yet looked upon union as necessary to pro- 
mote their interests and insure their protection. Yet 
it is a matter for congratulation that the list of mem- 
bers contains the names of so many men of learning 
and eminence ; and it is to be hoped that, influenced 
by these, the thousands of teachers will rally round 
it, and at once benefit themselves, and show that they 
appreciate the efforts of those who have laboured so 
long for the good of the educator. 

The present topic of interest is what are called 
''the middle class examinations." In reality the idea 
is not new, as it originated with the College of Pre- 
ceptors, but the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 

D 2 
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committed an error in judgment ; yet, nevertheless, 
may be as clever as many who passed. It is 
my confident opinion that the first Cambridge 
examination, as well as the next at Oxford, will be 
much more successful, and tell a different tale. 
Prudence will have been bought by experience, and 
the newness will have disappeared. It is to be hoped 
that the schoolmaster will then receive the praise, as 
he has the blame thus far. 

The suggestion that schoolmasters should be asso* 
ciated with the examiners is a good one ; their 
experience would be most valuable, and it is surely 
their due ; nor would such a measure fail to bring a 
much larger number to the examinations. 

It must be a great encouragement to every earnest 
teacher, that, at last, he can test his work either at 
the College of Preceptors, or at the Universities, 
whichever he may prefer as being most suitable. 
Each has its distinct advantages, and is worthy of the 
support of the industrious and intelligent teacher 
and it i3 to be hoped that their plans will soon 
become so extended as to be within the reach of every 
teacher or pupil in every village in the kingdom. 
This can only be accomplished by the schoolmaster's 
efforts, for without his aid they will never succeed ; 
and we should certainly feel an interest in a matter 
which cannot fail to promote our welfare individually 
^ collectively. It is for us to examine results, and 
°i the most excellent way. 
what, up to the present, are the effects of these 
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examinations P With regard to the comparative few 
who have availed themselves of the plan of the College 
of Preceptors, it has been very encouraging. In the 
course of the last few years the teachers have had 
time and opportunity to discover by repeated trials, 
the defects existing in their system, their pupils, or 
themselves, and are therefore able to avoid in a great 
measure the vexation to all parties of being 
•* plucked," simply because, while others have been 
resting with undiscovered defects, they have been 
doing their best to uproot theirs. But to seek for 
general effects we must turn to those who attempted 
the new "middle class examinations;" there, un- 
doubtedly, the feeling among the pupils is utter 
vexation. "With the usual buoyancy of youth they, 
of course, anticipated passing, and lightly estimated 
the difficulties to be encountered. The lesson 
received will be most useful, and doubtless many a 
rejected one will receive more lasting good by being 
humbled, and induced to more steady exertion than 
if he had passed the * ordeal ; therefore, although 
youthful ardour may be checked for the time, and 
momentary discouragement be the consequence, it 
will be but of short duration; the next effort put 
forth will only be the more strenuous, careful, and 
dependent on the aid and counsel of others, and as a 
natural consequence, may be expected to be more 
successful. 

The parents of the competitors, doubtless, feel to 
a greater extent the vexation caused by waut of sue- 
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ceas. It naturally appears to them that the money 
expended has been partly wasted, and in some 
instances they may think that much that they have 
expended on their sons has been thrown away. 
This will be especially the case when the candidate 
is BO near the maximum age that he will not be able 
to try again, as he will have passed the age specified 
before another examination. 

It is very likely that the teacher will be blamed 
when all the fault is not his. Every teacher knows 
that in the anxiety naturally felt by most parents for 
tbeir sons' progress, there is a continual tendency to 
push tbe pupil forward beyond his ability; and if 
any teacher should refuse to allow the youth to 
proceed thus, in too many cases he would be with- 
drawn from his charge and placed under the care 
of one supposed to have greater skill in pushing 
youths forward, as it is called. It is constantly 
stated, that the schoolmaster is desirous of adopting 
a system of " cram." Now, I do not thick that any 
person who has bad the care of youths, especially 
mere boys, would make such a charge. Teachers 
know too well the labour and trouble caused by a 
boj-'s absence from bia studies even for a few 
days, and the difficulty felt in making him compre- 
hend tlie studies of his class, ever to resort to a 
-"••■•-♦"•n whic)), ia fact, is nothing but an effort to force 
\ of uioaths into days. 
■ which, are not teachers daily accustomed 
ns\i between solid and superficial know- 
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ledge, aJft would they be so foolish as to attempt to 
impose upon the skilled examiner ? It may be taken for 
granted that the teachers and parents of each candi* 
date hoped, if not expected, he would pass, and con- 
sidered that they had good ground for this hope. 

The first effect then of the many failures as it re- 
gards parents, will be to induce them to have a 
greater amount of patience in the formation of their 
sons' education, and not too hastily to conclude that 
there is little or no progress, because ib is not very 
apparent. It is certain that the impatience, which 
accounts for so many failures, must be equally divided 
between parents and teachers. So much for the 
failures, but the successes must also have an influence 
on the parents. It seems unlikely, nay almost im- 
possible, that parents should take no interest in the in- 
struction their children receive, and for which they pay. 
I do not say that such is the case, and yet there is 
something very like it. Cannot most teachers point 
out those who never appear to take any interest in 
their sons' studies? who do not question them; do 
not inspect their books, and take no pains to ascertain 
whether they have made progress, till perhaps, some 
glaring error convinces them, when perhaps too late, 
that the boy's time has been all but thrown away ? 
Many an earnest teacher has seen a youth return to 
school after a vacation, and found that no questions 
have been put respecting his progress, when it has 
cost the teacher many a weary hour ; that perhaps 
even the books which have been the objects of such care 
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to the teacher, and pains-taking to the scholar, have 
not been looked at ; nay, they have even been given 
to the pupil to cut up for his many boyish schemes. 
The majority do not do this, but many do, and it is by 
such carelessness that incompetent persons flourish, 
and too often the really worthy teacher is tempted to 
relax his efforts. It is to be hoped, that the endea- 
vours, and still more, the successes of others, will 
prompt these parents to encourage pupil and teacher, 
and detect imposture by exercising the most vigilant 
inspection, combined with judgment and patience. 

But how do these examinations affect the school- 
master — that is, the upright, conscientious and compe- 
tent teacher ? That is the great point for us to consider 
j ust now. There is undoubtedly much to encourage, 
but as it is vain to look for unalloyed good, there is also 
danger to be feared. We have here a test of ability 
for teaching, as well as the means of testifying it 
before the public ; there is therefore an impetus to 
exertion and a certainty of the teacher's merits being 
at last recognised. 

"We shall be able to point to undeniable proofs of 
our success, and be relieved in some measure from 
the pressure before referred to ; which compels the 
teacher, to a certain extent, to push his charge farther 
and faster than his. judgment and experience will 
justify. It naturally follows, that education will 
become an indispensable requisite for success in the 
most ordinary pursuits, more so than is at present 
the case ; and this cannot come to pass without the 
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educator reoeiTing his share of advantage. It is not 
to be supposed that all pupils, or even a tithe of 
them, will pass or offer themselves as candidates at 
the examinations we have treated of, but without 
doubt the time will come when a boy's education 
(and a girl's too) wiU not be considered complete 
without some sort of test being passed ; or even if this 
should not be the case, the habit of inspection will 
become confirmed in the parents, so that our labours 
will not be overlooked. 

There is another advantage which must eventually 
follow : money will be laid out ' for educational pur- 
poses with less reluctance than at present. How 
many pay the instructors of their children most un- 
willingly 1 

Men do not act thus in purchasing ordinary com- 
modities ; and the cause must be, that they do not 
readily see, or at least do not think of, the advantages 
they receive ; and a saving, as it is called, may be 
made in this direction, without the ill effects being 
perceived for some time ; and when they do become 
apparent, the blame is laid upon the teacher in many 
instances. Now, the more necessary education be- 
comes, the more anxious parents will be to see that 
they obtain value for their money ; and as soon as 
they feel satisfied of that, stich niggardly feeling 
will quickly disappear, and not exist to such an 
extent that even the difference in the examination 
fees of Oxford and Cambridge— 10s. and 208. — would 
be allowed by some (it is to be hoped not many) to 
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have some weight. As things stand at present, all are 
confounded with the incompetent person who does not 
give value for the fees received ; but that is now fast 
coming to a close, and the examinations will help not 
a little to eflfect so desirable a change. There are, of 
course, not wanting those who complain of various 
parts of the examinations, and fear that they may in 
time degenerate. Such objectors deserve to be treated 
with the most gentlemanly courtesy, for it is an 
Englishman's right to take nothing for granted ; but, 
upon the whole, it is the general opinion that the 
arrangements are all that we could expect or wish. 
"We must not forget the multitude they are intended 
to benefit, and the difficulty of preparing any course 
to suit all. The range and general utility of the sub- 
jects give great satisfaction. We shall not be obliged 
to step out of our course to meet them, but they have 
come to meet us, and adapted their texts to our prac- 
tice and the wants of the age. 

All honour to the College of Preceptors for originat- 
ing the plan, and to the Universities for lending it their 
influence. There is little fear of any degeneracy. 
Public opinion and the press are too watchful for that, 
and surely the respectability of the institutions should 
set the matter at rest. 

But the College of Preceptors deperves our grati- 
tude, above all, for the introduction of tests for the 
master, and their distinct statement that none but 
qualified instructors should teach. This is stinking at 

e root of the evil. The number who have volun- 
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tarily submitted to these tests is a most satisfactory 
reply to those who cast the slur of incompetency on 
the whole profession, and insinuate that we wish to 
repel inquiry and reform. Whatever other more 
powerful institutions may do, we must never forget 
that to the promoters of the college belong the credit 
of originating such examinations, and that, therefore, 
all the benefits since resulting spring from the seed 
sown by them. 

There is a matter deeply affecting the interests of 
the profession, to which I would draw attention, partly 
because I have never seen it referred to, and, partly, 
because it appears to me to be the great cause of our 
want of union as a body. It is the idea that teachers 
of different dosses of the community ofre superior or 
inferior to each other according to the hind of school 
they teach, and that they have few or no interests in 
common. The case stands simply thus : — ^The master 
of the higher school (most likely a university man) 
considers it infra dig, to associate with the proprietor 
of the commercial academy, and still more so to regard 
the master of the iN'ational or British school as a 
fellow-teacher. The proprietor of the academy passes 
on to the master of the National or British school the 
slight he has received ; and the master of the National 
or British school, since his improvement under 
the government system, repays both parties with 
contempt. Various degrees of the same feeling exist 
among those who may be said to belong to the same 
class ; and it is to be doubted whether many of the 
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KiiperBioiiB cast upon the BchooImaBter fasTO not 
emanated Irom Boine membOT of the profesgion 
through this feeling of bittemees. Well may we 
quote the words of a great and successful teacher, and 
ear. "Brethren, these things ought not to be." 

There is much excuse for this to be found in the 
repugnance well>qualified men naturally have to asso- 
ciating in any way with those who, on account of their 
inefficiency, may justly be considered as intruders ; but 
even this will not account for much that yet remains, 
and which is injurious to an incalculable extent. 

2fy idea is, that all membere of the profession, 
whatever class of school the^ teach, should he looked 
npon as occupying one position ; nor would it be diffi- 
cult to accomplish this, if the respectability of the 
teacher were secured by insistiug on proper qualifica- 
tions. lEvery teacher occupies an honourable position. 
The great Dr, Arnold and the humble Joseph Lan- 
caster are both remembered with gratitude, and both 
have done an immense amount of good — the one for 
the comparatively rich, and the other for the poorest 
of the poor. 

It (1oes not necessarily follow that because the duties 
of sn tndivitlual limit hb attention to the more elemen- 
tary parts of education, or to a few subjects, that hia 
position in, therefore, to be considered inferior, or bis 
respectability more doubtful, than those who take a 
^ge of subjects, because they have a demand 
The plain reading, vrriting, and arithmetic 
'b for the poor are not only the most 
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useful, but being the most useful, must, to a great 
extent, be exclusively studied, because the time 
allowed is so limited as to admit of nothing else. 
In like manner, the course of study of many private 
schools is comparatively limited, because, in their 
case, the time of the pupils, for the purpose of in- 
struction, is not so long as could be wished; in all 
these cases, the economy of time, to say nothing of 
expense, is, in the highest degree, praiseworthy. No 
one will be daring enough to assert that it requires 
less of skill and patience to teach a school of poor 
boys, who have had but few advantages, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, than to lead others who have 
mastered these first difficulties to the higher branches 
of study. The surgeon who cares for the bodies, 
and the curate who cares for the souls of the poor, 
is not considered less a gentlemen, or less worthy of 
respect as a professional man, than the individual 
who attends to the bodily ailments, or offers spiritual 
consolation to the rich. There will always be addi- 
tional respect paid to great learning in any profession, 
and while the world is as it is, wealth will more or 
less affect the scale. 

It is the same in the other professions, but still 
each member is looked upon with an amount of 
respect derived from, the profession he fills ; as it 
were, there is a collective importance derived from the 
fact of a gentlemen being a surgeon or clergyman, 
and it is this which should unite schoolmasters of all 
classes to obtain the same object. 

E 2 
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If A oertaiD qoaliflcation were demanded before Ktty 
person filled tbe office of instructor, then this feeling 
would in great part be done away with ; but we have 
to take things bb they are, not as they might be, and 
the more diannited we are, the further we shall be 
from any improvement. We must at once sink all 
feelings of easte, and associate for the general good. 
Any sa<:i-ifice of feeling, in particular cases, will be more 
than repaid by the beneficial resulta which must follow. 
Every teacher must be as a brother, and, acting on 
this principle, the profession will soon be weeded and 
elevated, not only sufficiently to satisfy tbe ambitious, 
but placed in a position of trust and usefulness, which 
cnunot fail to call forth the beat feelings of our nature, 
and give us opportunities for doing good, that might 
be envied by the excellent of the earth. 

The numerous associations of teachers existing at 
the present are doing much good, eadi in its own 
circle, and are themselves evidences of the necessity 
and usefulness of Combination. Each is generally 
composed of teachers having aims and views exactly 
coinciding ; and as local associatioDS, acting for the 
benefit of a particular dass, their usefulness cannot 
be over-estimated. 

Eut let UB look further, and, uiuting the influence 
of all these associations, strive to make education and 
" ducator as nearly as possible what they should 

1 no word in our language has a more ex- 
jdem meaning than edaeatioti. It has 
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altogether ceased, except when used by a person of 
very limited views, to indicate simply filling the head 
with knowledge and the memory with words. The 
educator is a much more important person than the 
old-fiEuthioned schoolmaster. He is now expected not 
only to communicate knowledge to his pupils, but also 
to train their feelings and quicken their pollers of 
perception. It is not sufficient that the boy reads 
and cyphers well, or has become proficient in the 
higher branches of study ; the teacher's ability will 
be tested by his success as a tradesman or his skill as 
a professional man, and though, perhaps, so much is 
not yet expected, it will speedily come to that point. 

While it was simply to prepare for the mere routine 
of trade, every one was thought fit to teach; but now 
it is seen that the school training goes far to determine 
whether the child shall be a good, useful, and pros- 
perous member of society, or a source of misery to 
himself, and trouble to his friends. It has been truly 
said, "Mothers and schoolmasters sow the seeds of 
nearly all the good and evil in the world." 

Not only knowledge is to be instilled into the mind, 
but wUdom as well ; — ^lessons that will last when the 
geography, and so forth, will be well-nigh forgotten ;— 
lessons that must be so impressed on the mind as to 
leave an impression that will last as long as life itself, 
and exert an all-powerful influence on the thoughts, 
words, and actions. If these are our duties, how re- 
sponsible does our office ^ecome, and what manner of 
men ought we to be. Surely duties like these require 
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''energy that nerer tires and vigilance that never 
sleeps." What an immense weight is here, and what 
interests rest on the faithful performance of oar trust. 
But there is even a present reward to be enjojed. If 
we meet with a former pupil, and find that he is 
steady, industnoos, and persevering, — if we find that 
he does, or is likely to fill, a position of trust, — does not 
this cheer a teacher's heart ? Even though the youth 
may not appear to feel that he owes any of this to his 
former teacher, even though he may tell you with a 
smile that the lessons studied have well nigh faded 
from his memory, yet we know the fruit of good 
training is here, and such fruit will recompense the 
teacher for years of anxious toil, which, if not 
noticed here, is registered by Him in whose service 
none " labour in vain or spend their strength for 
naught." But, say some, You forget the difficulties 
in our path ; that, at present, we are checked at every 
step, and are sure to find a host of outward obstacles, 
besides those which are found in our daily duties. 
No, I do not forget any of these things, but I do see 
that much time and many opportunities have been lost 
in hesitation, and oft in increasing troubles whicli 
would have been very much lessened, if not wholly 
cleared away, by looking at them boldly, or vigorously 
king them. Neither am I unmindful of the 
tions and difficulties proceeding from our pupils, 
nr work itself, — the parents, — or the too hasty 
gment of well-intentioned but incompetent judges. 
or do T forget that many difficulties find their root 
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in ourselves, and, surely, if any man needs to know 
himself, it is the instructor of youth. 

It is fearful, but true, that all our errors and defects 
are most diligently copied by our pupils, and that 
without their being aware of it themselves. To what- 
ever extent difficulties may be midtiplied, I think 
they cannot, even by those who look at the worst 
side of things, be considered as at all equal to our 
present encouragements. 

See the number of new friends that have been 
gathering around us the last few years. Foremost 
among these is the press. Ever the champion of right, 
the press has done more for the educator than for any 
other separate class of our countrymen. The news- 
paper has proved a true friend in pointing out defects 
as well as encouraging effort. By errors being brought 
to light, we have been benefited as much, if not more 
than in other ways; nor is a friend less a friend 
because he points out our faults, in order that they 
may be eradicated. 

At present, most things appear to promise well to 
the teacher, if the steps taken are but prudent and 
well chosen. I repeat — ^the present is very cheering. 
The instructor, from the standard being raised, feels 
equal to his work, and, consequently, more self- 
respect. The pupils, forgetting the old system, when 
all was hatred, feel, in the majority of cases, an 
affection for him who teaches them, especially if he 
be a man of feeling and willing to sympathise with 
them in their difficulties and sorrows as well as 
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joys. Parents are beginning to consider the person 
who takes so much of their responsibilities as worthy 
of their esteem and confidence ; and the same feeling 
is rapidly spreading to other circles. 

Formerly, when the schoolmaster appeared, boys 
fled ; now they cluster around him and have a smile 
of welcome. This fitly represents the general state of 
feeling towards teachers at the present day. Be it 
ours to reciprocate the kindly feeling, and, while we 
naturally feel anxious for our own interests and those 
depending on us, show that we are not the less anxious 
to be useful in our day and generation in preparing 
the young for the duties of this life and for the life 
to come. Looking at the present, let us " thank God 
and take courage ;" and, in contemplating the future, 
let US remember that, if we go forth in His strength, 
we shall be strong indeed. 
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" 'Tis not a cause of small import 
The teacher's care demands ; 
But what might fill an angel's heart, 
And fill'd a Saviour's hands." 

After Buryejing^^ the past with its warnings to 
teachers, and looking at the complicated circumstances 
by which they are surrounded at the present, the ques- 
tion naturftUy arises, what is to be done to secure the 
position we consider to be the due of the educator, and 
how can we protect our interests in the best manner ? 
No person will dispute the truth of the assertion, that 
the position we seek mtist he deserved. If not deserved, 
it ought not to be possessed ; and I think I but utter 
the sentiments of all teachers in stating that all we 
ask for is simply what our office demands for the proper 
discharge of our duties, and for the support of the 
influence which we are expected to possess and use 
for the benefit of our pupils. Nor is it possible for 
any individual or profession long to maintain itself in 
a position for which no fitness exists ; such impositions 
are quickly discovered and brought to light, while, on 
the other hand, real worth is sure to make itself felt 
eventually, although the reward may be long delayed. 
We must not forget the simple truth expressed by 
Jane Taylor : " To deserve esteem is in our power ; 
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but if we claim it, we cease to deserve, and shall cer- 
tainly forfeit it." Be it ours to deserve the esteem 
of our countrymen, and to this end search out all 
that is unworthy in ourselves, either individually or 
collectively ; though we cannot attain perfection, aim 
to be as near it as possible. 

We shall do well to ask ourselves whether we can- 
not find in our own acts the root of at least a little 
that we complain of, and, by removing the cause of 
offence, cause the effect to cease. 

OoUectively that status of the teacher is most con- 
siderably improved. The truth that all are not as 
represented, harsh and cruel, has at last made its way 
to light, and more than all, parents begin to see to 
what a vast extent they are compelled to trust to, and 
depend on, the teacher, as it regards the welfare of 
their children. Indeed, the last few years the teacher 
has had much of the responsibility laid on his shoul- 
ders that really belongs to the parent ; he is expected 
to test the capabilities of his charge, to eradicate the 
faults that continually appear as weeds in the ground ; 
and more than all, to instil into the mind devout feel- 
ings. The fruit that is now expected from our train- 
ing is a Christian genilemany and nothing less will 
satisfy, or should satisfy, any parent who rightly con- 
siders his child's welfare. Ko conscientious teacher 
who loves his work will murmur at the increase of the 
demands made upon him. If his heart be in his work, 
he will rejoice at the opening for increased usefulness, 
and resolutely determine that, though but weak in 
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himself, he will, with God's help, do his best. It has 
oflen been said, that the schoolmaster is, in point of 
usefulness, next to the minister of the gospel. I 
would venture to go further than this, and to assert, 
that his usefulness maj bo quite equal to that of our 
esteemed pastors, and that he has a much better pros- 
pect of seeing the fruit of his toil. 

As so much has been expected of the teacher, has 
he kept pace, as all should, with the wants of the 
age P I fear not. Partly from not readily perceiving 
what was expected, and partly from a dread of the 
responsibility which is not to be condemned, or con- 
founded with unwilliilgness, he has kept too much to 
the letter, as it were, of his profession, and not acted 
in the spirit of the Divine Teacher, who did not disdain 
to notice the little ones ; hence we may expect that 
some little disappointment may have been felt at the 
demands made not being much, and that without any 
thought as to whether these demands were strictly 
just. Here, too, has been felt, to its fullest extent, 
the mischief done by incompetent persons, who, far 
from being able to meet the expectations of their sup- 
porters (expectations continually increasing), have 
neither love for their work, or ability to perform it, 
and only regard it as a matter concerning their 
pockets. 

!N'ow, it is not too much to demand, that a school- 
master should be attached to his profession, and feel 
that he takes real delight in it. It may manifest itself 
in various ways ; he may prefer to be the teacher of 

p 
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the poor, or to be surrounded by a select circle of 
pupils; be may desire to teach and govern a large 
number, or he may wish to have only a few, and that 
without reference to the difference of income ; but, 
amid aU, he wiU work heartily, because he delights in 
it, and, consequently, will be, other things being equal, 
useful and successful. It is not more necessary that 
the minister should prefer his work above all others 
than that the teacher should adopt teaching as being 
the work most delightful to him, and therefore con- 
siders it as the sphere in which he may expfect to be 
the most useful. If all teachers were actuated by the 
desire to do good, and to benefit their charge, there 
would, of course, be a great improvement in the 
present state of things ; but inasmuch as we cannot 
expect perfection, we must be satisfied with as near 
an approach to it as possible, and keep our minds 
fixed on constant improvement. 

In a profession composed of so inany thousand 
members, there must, of necessity, be all varieties of 
character and attainments ; and while some may be 
actuated by the exalted motives we have glanced at, 
others may only partially feel such influences, and 
some not be influenced by them at all. It would be 
in vain to hope for all to be thus actuated, and to 
attempt to enforce it would be to encourage hypocrisy 
of the worst kind. 

As a profession, teachers undoubtedly have a 

-er, if it were but exercised, tp prevent the scandal 

d by persons who profess to teach, while they- 
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are utterly un&tted as it regards education for 
doing 80. 

It is at least possible for them to separate themselves 
from the incompetent. The remedy is in itself easy 
enough, and yet it will require to be applied prudently 
and carefully. We must exclude those who are not 
competent to teach. I say, we must, for it will be 
much better done by us than by others. The question 
is, how to do it. Now, I admit, that almost endless 
difficulties will arise, but these must not deter us. 
We must declare as a body, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary, both for the interests of teachers and taught, 
that those who seek the office of instructor should be 
compelled to prove their ability. We are not alone 
in feeling this, and hence we may be sure that if we 
do not carry this point others will, and the profession 
. will lose the credit of it. The " Illustrated London 
News" lately published the following remarks bearing 
on this important matter : — 

" We are, doubtless, a very free people ; and we have 
a very proper and natural dislike of interference with 
private enterprise. But, we may well ask ourselves 
the question, whether schools of every kind ought to 
be considered in the light of private enterprises ? 

" Whether the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress 
be not public functionaries, who owe some duty to 
the State, as well as to their own pockets ; and 
whether some regulation of their business, on the 
part of the State, would be any real encroachment 
upon the liberty which we all so highly prize. 
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'' A man may not become a physician or barriater 
until he hath proved to the satiafiiction of a properly 
constituted tribunal of experts, that he is fit to perform 
the duties of those professions. But, when a man or 
a woman chooses to set up a school, he, or she is called 
upon for no proof of moral fitness or intellectual com- 
petency, any more than if they were setting up as 
cheesemongers. 

^ A disconsolate widow, who is aboye dressmaking, 
or serving behind a counter, will not be above keeping 
a seminary for young ladies; and a broken-dovm 
shoemaker, or bankrupt tallow-melter, will often, 
when all other resources fail, open a commercial 
academy. And no one would object to them doing 
so, if, as a necessary preliminary, they had to procure 
a license and a diploma as a proof of their moral and 
scholastic fitness for the performance of functions that, 
in a properly constituted society, rank next in import- 
ance to the teachings of the fireside and the pulpit. 
If the middle-class examinations prove anything, they 
prove that a reform is needed in this particular ; in 
the interests alike of the able and conscientious 
teacher of the parents, and of the State. The souls 
of our children are surely as well worthy of our care 
as their bodies ; and if we subject the druggist, the 
surgeon, and the physician to control and examina- 
tion, why should the schoolmaster and the school- 
mistress escape without either ?" 

'There is nothing here that we can refuse our assent 
"uch diligent educator should strive to bring 
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about BO desirable a state of things. To a certain ex- 
tent it has been already done by teachers voluntarily. 
Many of our instructors are graduates of different 
universities ; many have united themselves with the 
College of Preceptors ; and for the teachers of schools 
under government, examinations are provided, as 
already remarked, to prove their capabilities. There 
still, however, remains a most numerous class who 
have BO means of passing an examination if they 
wished. Take, for example, the case of a teacher of a 
National or British School, not under Jlvernment, 
and at the same time not coming within the range of 
the College of Preceptors. Tliis is only one of many 
cases that might be found. Now, what is to be done ? 
Apply to government to appoint an examining board, 
and compel teachers to pass its ordeal ? It would 
never do. I am not one of those who like to carp at 
every government measure, for I have often thought, 
that if those who complain the loudest were at the 
head of affairs, they would make worse blunders, and 
€nd it to be hard work after all ; but it is very doubtful 
whether the government would do such a thing; it 
would add to its cares, and raise a fierce storm of op* 
position from many quarters. Apply to the univer- 
BitiesP That, too, would be strenuously opposed. 
We must remember that half, or nearly so, of the 
population is composed of Dissenters; and many 
would fear (and their opinions being conscientious are 
"every way worthy of our respect) that the creed 
would too much weigh in the scale. There would, 

f2 
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too, be a host of other objections. What, then, is to 
be done? To my mind, the question can only be 
solved in the following manner. Let a corporate body 
of schoolmasters be formed, composed of teachers of all 
grades and classes, managed by the usual president, 
vice-presidents, and say a senate or council of 100, 
chosen by their fellow-members. Let the corporation 
be empowered to grant diplomas of different grades to 
all teachers who apply to be examined, no matter what 
class of schools they teaehy or to what sect they may 
happen to oelong. Let it be sufficient that they wish 
to prove their ability to teach, and let every fiAcility 
be given them for doing so. 

It ought to be distinctly understood, that while no 
examination as to creed would be required, unless pre* 
ferred, the strictest inquiry would be made as to 
moral character VlsxA fitness s and that nothing would 
compensate for a defect in this respect. With 
such opportunities as these, there could be no objec- 
tion felt by any to bar the entrance against persons 
who are not properly qualified. A petition might be 
presented to Parliament, from teachers of all classes, 
to solicit that after a certain date— say January, 1860 
or 1861 — ^no person be allowed to act as teacher un- 
less he or she have obtained a diploma from the cor- 
poration proposed, or be a member of the College of 
Preceptors ; or, if they have a school under inspection, 
a government certificate. 

There could be no considerable opposition when 
schoolmasters themselves were the judges of the fitness 



of the candidates ; and the moral effect of such a mea* 
sure would do more for the status of the profession, 
especiallj if teachers introduced and managed it, than 
anything that has yet been done. 

There would be expense connected with it ; but no 
one can doubt that the necessary sum would be 
speedily rabed. 

But, it will be asked, what of the teachers now 
in the profession, and the numerous associations of 
teachers ; how would it affect them ? 

In reply, it may be said, that the prohibitory mea* 
sure could only have reference to new-comers. We 
could not, on any principle of justice, interfercT with 
those now in the profession, though they might not be 
well qualified for its duties. Such a step would be an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject ; and would 
do more harm than many such persons remaining. 
We must be content to see that all new teachers are 
qualified ; for we cannot expect to attain our object 
at once. The number of those who are the cause of 
complaint will become less year by year, and before 
long quite extinct ; and as they disappear, the benefit 
of the measure would be more felt. 

We must not, however, fall into the vulgar error of 
supposing, for an instant, that because a teacher does 
not possess a degree or certificate, he is not qualified, 
or is not an educated and well-informed person. 
There are numbers, to whose age and experience it 
would be a gross insult to ask them to offer them- 
selves for examination, as a proof of their efficiency. 
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We must adopt the plan pursued at the passing of the 
Medical Act in 1815, when from persons then in 
practice no other qualification was demanded. In 
looking down a medical Hst, we may often notice the 
description, " Established prior to 1815." 

Bj some such plan as this no insult will be offered 
to any, and our object be attained. We may rest 
assured, that if this matter be not taken up by teachers 
themselves, it will be by others, and then the authority 
will most probably be placed in other hands, and 
instructors not be allowed, as the other professions, to 
manage their own affairs. 

This matter deeply concerns every teacher, no matter 
of what character or description his school may be ; 
one part of the profession cannot suffer without the 
other, and it is, therefore, to be hoped that all will 
aid to carry a measure that will at once make our office 
more respectable and useful. 

IS'or need a new corporation interfere with any 
exisl^g body or association of teachers, all of these 
having been established — as, for instance, the College 
of Preceptors — with some definite view, and can still 
follow it. The new body would be a centre round 
which they could all rally, and there would be nothing 
to prevent a teacher being a member of both bodies. 
A still further improvement might be effected by all 
schools being, to a certain extent, placed under in- 
spection. Not actual Government infection; there is 
no prospect, nor is it desirable, that that should be 
eixtended beyond its present limits, lest it should warp 
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private enterprise ; but there still might be for the 
large class of schools, for which none at present exists, 
a kind of friendly and yoluntary inspection, which 
would do much to stimulate and encourage the 
teachers, and raise the character of the schools. I saj 
fiiendlj, because all inspection ought to be of that clia- 
racter,not desirous simply to find fault,but also anxious 
to point out what is good and worthy of praise. It 
must too, I think, be voluntary, because any compulsory 
inspection would be sure, eventually, to become op- 
pressive, and take some authority from the rightful 
and actual directors of private schools, that is, the 
parents of those who attend them. Nor can it be 
supposed for a moment that the fact of the inspection 
being voluntary would act prejudicially in any way. 
Very few teachers would object to such a scheme, but, 
on the contrary, it would be hailed with delight, 
provided they were assured that fairness would be 
exercised and proper persons fill the office. The only 
persons we consider to be fit for this undertaking are 
schoolmasters themselves^ — men of years, long pro- 
fessional experience, and sound judgment. It is 
absurd to take men from another profession to inspect 
schools, of which they cannot be competent judges 
except by practical teaching. It is to be hoped that 
this error will not be repeated in this case. But the 
question is, how shall we gel our schools inspected 
fairly, in a manner to do justice to all ? In this, as in 
other cases, we must help ourselves. We must, of 
course, elect them ourselves, and in considering who 
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they should be, two courses are open to us : Ist. To 
elect some to fill the office permanently, in which case 
a liberal salary must be offered, and every means used 
to secure impartial discharge of duty. 2nd. The office 
might be held by gentlemen unpaid, and who could 
inspect one week without interruption to their own 
duties. By this means there would, of course, be a 
saving of expense, and the inspection would be more 
independent; but such a course would, probably, 
render n'ecessary other restrictions, as, for example, 
that no gentleman should inspect within a certain 
distance of the district in which he resides. There 
would also be many other arrangements, which cannot 
be enumerated. 

With some such arrangements it is pretty certain 
that the cases in which the inspection would be refused 
would be very few. Its advantage none could doubt, 
and it only remains for us to be careful that all fair- 
ness should be used to insure its success. 

But, it may be asked, what is to be done with the 
reports of the inspectors? These should, I think, 
be communicated to the principal of each school in 
writing, for his own consideration. It does not appear 
to me that any advantage would be gained by printing 
them, and, apart irom the expense, each separate 
report would generally only concern the teacher him- 
self. This is the plan at present adopted with the 
government reports of schools. 

'"' ^se appear to me to be the best means by which 
"ession collectively may blot out the reproach 
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of the past and prepaie for the demands of the 
future. 

We ha?e, however, imdividuai duties and responsi- 
hilities, and they are neither few nor light, more 
especialljthoae of us who hare youths under our care 
as hoarders, and, therefore, constantly with us; to 
such we are truly m loco parenHs, and to them, if we 
haye the slightest regard for our duty, we must act a 
parent's part. It is not only the head that is to he 
filled with knowledge — the feelings must he trained 
aright, the working of the heart must he carefully 
watched, and everything that is likely to prove a thorn 
in after life must now, if every he eradicated. A 
teacher fiilly alive to his duties will, of course, feel, 
and feel deeply, the responsibility resting upon him ; 
but if he be a man of a right spirit, he will not allow 
it to crush him with its weight, nor shut his eyes to 
its magnitude. No ! depending on the Divine aid, he 
will manfully endeavour to do his duty, and will thus 
be preparing for the future in the best way, and, work 
much as he may, rest assured that his labour will not 
be in vain. Formerly the schoolmaster was but a 
master to restrain boys ; he is now a teacher to guide 
them aright, and but little less than a parent, to fit 
them for the difficulties of life, and, more than all, to 
guide them to a happy state beyond it. I think there 
is a want of consideration in many teachers, which 
may be amended. It does not appear to be sufficiently 
impressed on their minds generally that the instruction 
they give has its value : that is, as it regards quality 
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and quantity^ and that it is as imperative upon them 
to give a proper quantity, as upon the shopkeeper to 
give full weight and measure. The loss of time so 
precious to the young, and never to be recovered, 
ought to be carefully guarded against. It should be, 
as a school song expresses it, " Work while you work." 
Children are most quick-sighted, and a faithful and 
rigid determination to give to all their full measure of 
instruction will work not a little to form correct 
principles in their youthful minds. Yet another error 
must be carefully guarded against. Some are apt to 
think, because the sum paid by the pupil is small, 
that therefore they are not bound to give their full 
and undivided attention to them, or that they deserve 
less than those who pay more. We know that poor 
pay but too often causes neglect of duty, but the 
schoolmaster must consider that the results of his 
teaching are too important to be affected by such 
considerations as these ; that, as a friend to his species, 
he is bound, by every principle of honour, to do all he 
possibly can for those who come under his influence. 
If he cannot live on the mere pittance teaching but 
too often affords, it \cill be better to leaye it ; for, as a 
real teacher, his aim must and will be, not to portion 
out to each the measure of instruction for value re- 
ceived, but to give as much over and above as his 
energies and strength will enable him. There is 
another mere matter-of-fact view of the subject that 
may be considered. The teacher enters on his office 
''tarily, and, therefore, may be said to fix a price 
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upon bis efforts himself. This being the case, it is 
but just to claim for the scholar in the National School, 
who pays his penny weekly, the youth in the academy, 
who pays five or six guineas annually, the boarder 
who pays twenty-five guineas, and the one who pays 
one hundred guineas per anntun, just the same at- 
tention and care, i.e,, the utmost efforts of the teacher, 
who, if his soul be in his work, will labour with the 
same vigour and feel the same solicitude for his pupils, 
in whatever position he may be placed, or whatever 
may be the amount of their payments. Each boy has 
a future before him ; it may be a future of hard toil, or 
it may be one of professional usefuhiess ; it may be to 
tread the lower or the upper walks of life ; but still it 
will bring joy or sorrow according to the preparation 
made for it. On that future the true teacher fixes his 
eye, and, forgetting himself, he determines that, so fiir 
as he is concerned, when the distant future becomes 
the present to his pupils, it shall not find them un- 
prepared for its duties and difficulties. It will be his 
aim to give the " full measure, heaped and running 
over," which he hopes will be given to him at the last 
day. Can any educator read the following description 
of Dr. Arnold, as a teacher, without desiring to imi- 
tate so bright an example ? 

** The most remarkable thing that struck me at once 
on joining the Laleham circle was the wonderful 
healthiness of tone and feeling which prevailed in it.. 

Everything about me I immediately found to be 
most real. It was a place where a new-comer at once 

G 
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felt that a great and earnest work was going forward. 
Dr. Arnold's great power as a private tutor resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life. 
Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work 
for him to do ; that his happiness as well as his dutjr 
lay in doing that work well. Hence, an indescribable 
zest was communicated to a young man's feeling 
about life ; a strange joy came over him on discovering 
that he had the means of being useful, and thus of 
being happy ; and a deep respect and ardent attach- 
ment sprang up towards him who had taught him 
thus to value life and his own self, and his work 
and mission in this world. *' All this was founded on 
the breadth and comprehensiveness of Arnold's cha* 
racter, as well as its striking truth and reality ; on 
the unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and 
the sense he had of its value, both for the complex 
aggregate of society and the g;*owth and perfection of 
the individual. Thus, pupils of the most different 
natures were keenly stimulated; none felt that he 
was left out, or that, because he was not endowed 
with large powers ©f mind, there was no sphere open 
to him in the honourable pursuit of usefulness. This 
wonderful power of making all his pupils respect 
themselves, and of awakening iu them a consciousness 
of the duties that Otod had assigned to them per- 
sonally, and of the consequent reward each should 
have of his labours, was one of Arnold's most charac- 
teristic features as a trainer of youth. His hold on 
^is pupils, I know, perfectly astonished me. It was 
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not so much an enthusiastic admiration for his genius, 
or learning, or eloquence, which stirred within them ; 
it was a sympathetic thrill, caught from a spirit that 
was eamestlj at work in the world — whose work was 
healthy, sustained, and constantly carried forward in 
the fear of God — a work that was founded on a deep 
sense of its duty and its value ; and was coupled with 
such a true humility and an unaffected simplicity, that 
others could not help being invigorated by the same 
feeling, and with the belief that they too, in their 
measure, could * go and do likewise.'" — (Mr. Price's 
Letter in Arnold's Life, vol. I, pp. 41, 42,) 

Every teacher desirous to emulate so noble an 
example will naturally turn his thoughts inward, to 
make the best use of the talents God has given him. 

It is certain that many very devoted teachers do 
not pay sufficient attention to the art of communi- 
cating ; for it is an art, and one not easily acquired. 
No amount of earnestness or hard work will compen- 
sate for a deficiency in this respect, and it therefore 
must be acquired by those who wish to be really 
useful. More depends on this matter than at first 
sight appears. We frequently see persons of whose 
extensive knowledge no one could doubt, and who, 
notwithstanding, could not communicate to others the 
knowledge they themselves possessed. Now, though 
it is certain that some are more " apt to teach" than 
others, it is certain that every teacher may, to a great 
extent, make up for natural aptness by persevering 
application and constant practice ; and it may be 
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taken as an established fact that a person of ordinary 
information, with ability to teach, is of more value as a 
teacher than the most learned man, who, despite all 
his learning, cannot readily impart it to others ; in 
fact, it may be doubted whether such do not render 
the subject more obscure, to boys especially. If we 
do but teach shilfullyy we shall feel greater comfort 
in our work ; our pupils will make greater progress, 
and, above all, will take delight in their studies. 

We cannot afford to lose any opportunity of 
acquiring information that may fall in our way, no 
matter what kind it may be, for we are expected to 
possess a vast fund of general knowledge; and, to 
retain and support our influence, we must possess it. 

A vulgar notion did exist, and does now to a small 
extent, that a teacher does or should know everything. 
We should do our best to discourage this idea ; and 
still more not be afraid to confess our ignorance, if 
anything which has not before attracted our notice is 
brought before us. It need scarcely be said, that the 
individual who takes credit for more than his due will 
soon make himself ridiculous, and bring upon liimself 
well-deserved contempt. No person will lose any- 
thing of respect by frankly declining to give an 
opinion if he does not feel qualified to do so. As an 
example^ Professor Jardine says, "I remember weU 
the striking effect produced on the minds of the 
students^ by an instance of great simplicity and 
candour on the part of the late venerable Br. Seid, 
when he was professor of moral philosophy in this 
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uniyeraity (Glasgow). During the hour of examina- 
tion they were reading of Cicero de Finibus ; when at 
one of those mutilated and involved passages, which 
occasionally occur in that work, the student who was 
reading stopped, and was unable to proceed. The 
doctor attempted to explain the difficulty, but the 
meaning of the sentence did not immediately present 
itself. Instead, however, of slurring it over, as many 
would have done, * Gentlemen,' said he, * I thought 
I had the meaning of this passage : but it has escaped 
me. I shall, therefore, be obliged to any one of you 
who will translate it.' A student thereupon instantly 
stood up in his place, and translated it to the doctor's 
satisfaction. He politely thanked him for it; and 
further commended the young man for his spirited 
attempt. This incident had a powerful effect upon 
the minds of the other students, while all admired the 
candour of that eminent professor ; nor was there a 
single difficult passage . which was not afterwards 
studied with more than usual care, that the next pre- 
cious opportunity for distinction might be seized." 

The learned doctor lost no respect by Acknow- 
ledging his momentary confusion, and we may well 
'' go and do likewise." But let us strive to keep pace 
with our age, and specially to inform ourselves of 
passing events, with all their bearings; but at the 
same time carefully avoid anything like bombast^ 
which is often laid to our charge. 

There is one concession generally made to the 
educator, and that is that his office requires much 

o2 
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patience. How sad to see n pentm tubed, aa it were, 
like the sea ia a foam, at the leaat proTocation ; uid 
what iojury must be done by it to the oonstitntioa 
and oomfort of the teachw, and most of all to the 
minds of the papila. What a pleasing contrast does 
that man present, who looks at the best side of all 
snnafftQcea ; who appears determined not to be dis. 
turbed, practicall/ showing that it ia best to make the 
ills of this life sit as easily as possible. What a vast 
amount of pain such a person sayes himself and 
others ; and how much useful work he will get 
thntagh, while the spirit of the other is too disturbed 
for application ; and what an influence will be exerted 
OD the minds of his pupils. The; will feel that he ia 
a jutt man, — one who measures an offence by the 
motive that produced it, and not by the amount of 
inconvenience it has caused him ; and one who doea 
not punish a mistake or want of comprehension as a 
fault. To such a man they will naturally go to open 
their minds ; and he, by knowing what is there, will be 
able to guard them against many a snare, and pre- 
serve tbem &om many a temptation. 

It requires a man of high principle to preside over 
tlie little worid called a school. He is a despot; bis 
word is law ; and tku nvtt be the oaie, or the school 
will not prosper, and the teacher cannot properly 
perform bis duties. The moment the teacher's power 
is even partially set aside, he ceases to be useful to 
his c'liai^. Absolute power must be possessed ; and 
mly remedy is to see that none but proper per- 
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Bona posaess that power. If a teacher abuse it, that is 
at once an evidence that he is not fit to hold it ; but 
the conscientioaB teacher, who is determined to do his 
duty, has to give up not a little convenience and com- 
fort, rightly to use his power in dispensing strict 
justice. He is judge, jury, and often prosecutor as 
well; and though his word and decision may be 
irresistible, those whom he governs are eagle-eyed as 
to the justice they receive, and form their opinions 
accordingly. The man who measures strict justice, 
and allows no feeling of favour or convenience to 
influence liim, will speedily have such a hold on the 
minds of the young by whom he is surrounded, that 
they will be led to form correct ideas as to right aud 
wrong, and choose right from a love to justice itself. 

It appears almost superfluous to add, that a school- 
master must be a man of strict morality. Any person 
of a contrary character would not be tolerated as a 
teacher in this enlightened age, any more than as 
minister. But it behoves those of us who employ 
persons about us, to see that they are of good cha- 
racter ; we know how quickly a taint will spfiead, and 
it is therefore needful to be specially careful against 
small beginnings. Let anything that has " the very 
appearance of evil *' be at once removed, that we may 
not be chargeable as unfiEdtliful shepherds, hirelinga 
not caring for the flock. 

Every teacher ehould he a person of real piety. I am 
well aware that to insist on this as a quidiflcatiou 
would be to open, as it were, the flood-gates of hypo- 
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iiMtead of recogni^iug in their present didpositious 
tlie mischief or beneficence which must tell on wide 
ueighbourhoodB,ere a few short years are run, — ^instead 
of training up immortal spirits and expansive minds 
for usefulness now and glory afterwards, many teachers 
have never seen their pupils in any other light than 
as so many rows of turbulent rebels — a rabble of 
necessary torments — a roomful of that mighty plague 
with which the Nile of our noisy humanity is all 
croaking and jumping over. And many undervalue 
themselves. Instead of recollecting their glorious 
vocations, and eyeing the doud of teacher-witnesses 
with whom they are encompassed, — instead of a high- 
souled zeal for their profession, as that which should 
form the plastic mind after the finest models of human 
attainment and scriptural excellence, — ^many regard 
their office as so menial that they have idways the 
feeling as if themselves were pedants, to prescribe 
the task, to hear the lesson, to administer monotonous 
praise and blame in the listless round of their official 
perfunctoriness. But there are few fields of brighter 
promise than the calling of a teacher. If he give 
himself wholly to it — if he set before him the highest 
object of all tuition, the bringing souls to Christ — if 
he can form a real affection for his scholars^ and main- 
tain a parental anxiety for their proficiency and their 
principles, — ^if he has wisdom enough to understand 
them, and kindness enough to sympathise with them, 
— if he has sufficient love for learning to have no dis- 
xnsie for lessons, — he will be sure to inspire a zeal for 
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study into the minds of many ; he wUl win the love of 
all, except the very few whose hearts are deaf-bem ; 
and in a ehert time the heat features of his own cha- 
racter will be multiplying in spheres far sundered in 
the kindred persons of grateful pupils. Should he 
live long enough, they will praise him in the gat« of 
public life, or cheer his declining days in the homes 
which he taught them to make happy ; or should be . 
die soon enough, the rest Irom hia labours will ever 
and anon be heightened by the arrival of Miother and 
another of the children whom God hath given him." 

Friends, I have done. If we have not had justice 
in the past, let us see that we give justice notwith- 
standing ; if we have many difficulties in the present, 
let UB face them boldly, as men and as ChristianB, 
hoping to overcome them ; and, if not, remembering 
that "this is notour rest;" — if wehitve much to do in 
the futnre, let us hail our work with joy, knowing 
that He who gives the work to do will also give 
strength to do it ; and, relying on that strength, let us 
work to our utmost, looking for that day when, having 
served our day and generation, each devoted teaoher 
hopes to be able to say, " Here am I, Lord, and the 
children Thou hast given me ;" and then we are pro- 
iiii»iM], that "those who turn many to righteousness 
shall sliine as the stars in the firmament of heaven," 



